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ABSTRACT 

This study investigated whether or not there is a 
significant difference between pupil perceptions of teachers who 
score high on Shostrom's Personal Orientation Inventory (POI). and 
pupil perceptions of teachers who score low. The POI was administered 
to 1 1 teachers of the fourth, fifth and sixth grades to measure 
aspects of self-actualization. The 288 pupils of the teachers 
involved Here administered the "My Teacher" questionnaire which deals 
with pupil perceptions of specific teacher behaviors. The top four 
scores on each POI scale were matched with the low four scores, and 
the respective pupil responses were compared. A chi square test was 
used to determine significant differences. Results indicate that 
pupils are perceptually aware of the attitudes of teachers and that 
pupils are affected in different ways by teachers who are measured to 
be at different levels of self-actualization. The researcher 
recommends further study to provide empiric evidence that the POI 
instrument should be used as a screening device in teacher training 
institutions on the basis that self-actualizing teachers are the best 
teachers. (A literature review, a 22-item bibliography, and two 
appendixes are included.) (PD) 
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CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION 

It is widely assumed within the field of education that the 
teacher is a significant variable regarding the procasses which take 
place in the classroom. The manner in which the teacher relates to 
his pupils and his attitudes toward his pupils influence the attitudes 
of the child toward his teacher' and toward the objects or activities . 
with which the teacher is related. (Khan and Weiss, 1973) This 
consideration is particularly important: when viewed in terms of 
affective education and the humanistic approaches to teaching be* 
havior. Humanistic philosophy, as it applies to education, stresses 
the importancs of learning as a priority above teaching, per se. 

It is in keeping the learning of the individual foremost in 
mind that leads Carl Rogers to observe that no one method of teaching 
is most effective* (Rogers, 1969) Rather, Rogers directs his 
attention tc the personal qualities and behaviors of teachers which 
may serve as external stimuli to promote growth in pupils. Certainly, 
this idea is compatible with the splf-as-instrument thesis explored 
by Combs (1969) who sees the helping professions all utilizing the 
helper's self as the mast essential and effective tool at their 
disposal* 

If one proceeds with the understanding that every teacher is 
a unique individual and that his effective operation as a teacher is 
dependent upon his, utilization of his awn unique self, then one sees 
readily that na one method af teaching is going to work best far all 
teachers* Further, by the laws af perceptual psychology, behavior 
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is always a function of perception. A pupil will behave congruently 
with the nature of his field of perception* Since every pupil is 
unique, one may subsume that the teacher interested in establishing 
a viable helping relationship will recognize the importance of 
relating individually. 

Maslow, the originator of humanistic psychology, identified 
five basic needs in man: food, safety, lave, esteem, and self- 
actualization* "Self-actualization" is defined as tha highest 
level of psychologic health* Maslow bslieved that as people satis- 
fied their lower needs they tendsd to develop such qualities as 
loyalty, friendliness, and civic consciousness ♦ He reasoned, as 
Rogers and others did after him, that the best teacher would be a 
person functioning at a high level of self-actualization. (Maslow, 
195*0 This person would have the qualities necessary in establishing 
a growth-promoting — a helping relationship* 

It was in becoming aware of such philosophies and logic that 
this investigator developed an interest in pursuing an empiric 
knowledge of the relationship between the self-actualizing teacher 
and his pupils* A review of related research showed that very little 
had been accomplished to uphold the theories. This study begins 
thera. 

The problem * It seems very basic to the premise, that in order 
to assume anything about the helping relationship between teacher and 
pupil there must be a demonstrable difference in the way pupils 
respond to teachers at different levels of self-actualization. 
Shostram's Personal Orientation Inventory (POI) (Shostraw, 1966) 
was deemed of merit in determining levels of self-actualization in 

er|c 



teachers. Since the POI measures conceptually important elements 
of self-actualization, whether or not pupils respond differently 
to teachers who score high or low on the. elemental scales of the 
POI may be even more basic. Therefore, the general hypothesis for 
this study stated there is no significant difference between 
pupil perceptions of teachers whn score high on scales of the 
POI and teachers who score low.. 

Definitions * Throughout this report the following definitions 
will apply: 

Teacher-a person employed in an official capacity for the 
purpose of guiding and directing the learning ex- 
perience of pupils or students in an educetional 
institution whether public or private. 

Pupil-one who attends a school of elementary level. 

Perceive-awareness of external objects, conditions, relation- 
ships, etc., as a result of sensory stimulation. 

Response-a subject's answer to a test item or questionnaire. 
Any term rot covered abava can be found in Good's Dictionary of 
Education . (1975) \ 

Limitations of the study . The primary limitation of this 
study was the necessity of utilizing the available population. 
Because of the limited population , scores on the scales of the 
POI in some cases were not as diverse as perhaps could be expected 
with a larger population. Also, the validity of the IMc (Nature of 
Man) scale of the POI is in question. (See Chapter III) However, 
in terms of relating the findings to how a. teacher scored on this 
particular scale, the significance is not impaired, although one 
may question exactly what this scale measures. 



CHAPTER II 
REVIEW DF LITERATURE 



This study is an attempt to shed light on the problem of 
determining what characteristics of a teacher's personality are 
important to aiding establishment of a helping relationship be- 
tween teacher and student in the classroom. This helping relation- 
ship is defined here as the interpersonal relationship which, when 
established, provides a growth-promoting climate. Rogers concluded 
after reviewing a number of studies, that a helping relationship 
differed from an unhelpful one primarily because of the attitudes 
of the helping person and haw the relationship is perceived by the 
"helpee". (Rogers, 1558) Murray (1972) paints out in the introduction 
to her study that, "the best source of information about an individual 
and his motives may be the individual himself," and if that individual 
is a teacher then, "the next best source of information would be 
the student." This study, like same others before it,. seeks ta 
exploit the unique relationship itself between teacher and pupil 
by staying within the bounds of that relationship in order to learn 
mare about it. • 

In their chapter dealing with teaching affective responses, 
Khan and Weiss (1973) state, "teachers' attitudes toward their 
students are reflected in teachers' classroom behavior as perceived 
by students or observed by experts." They support this statement 
with reference to a study by Seidman and Knapp (1953). In this 
investigation, 17 teachers and 12k eleventh and twelfth grade 
students in Maine served as subjects. IMo significant differences 



were found to exist between teachers' statements of likes and 
dislikes regarding their students and students' predictions about 
teachers ' attitudes. 

Silberman (1969) interviewed ten third grade teachers drawn 
from suburban schools in Chicago to determine the pupils toward 
whom they held attitudes of attachment, concern, indifference and 
rejection. These pupils plus two control pupils far each teacher 
were then interviewed and responses compared. Results showed a 
significant relationship between pupils' predictions about teachers' 
attitudes toward them and actual observed classroom behavior of 
the teachers. 

In a study where the ma jaT^thrust was to determine whether 
or not there is a relationship between a teacher's effectiveness 
in the classroom and his acceptance of himself, Reed (1953) inter- 
viewed the students of 10** secondary teachers in California. 
He obtained significant results which showed teachers with higher 
levels of self-acceptance were evaluated as mare effective in the 
classroom by their students. 

Whereaa the studies cited above deal with the problem of 
haw students perceive teachers, the two fallowing studies relate 
directly to Maslaw's concept af self-ac tualizatian and student 
perception of the self-actualizing teacher. 

Murray (1972) selected 10 teachers from a random sample of 261 
Pennsylvania home economics teachers.. Shastram's Personal 
Orientation Inventory was used as a basis far determining self- 
actualizing teachers. Five were selected from the extremes of 
the distribution far comparison of student perceptions. It was 
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shown by comparing the two groups with the norms presented by 
Sho strom that indeed the two groups represented self-actualizing 
teachers and nan-self-actualizing teachers. Students 1 scares an 
Ray's Student Estimate of Teacher Concern (Ray, I960), when cam- 
pared, led Murray to conclude through statistical analysis that 
students perceive self-actualizing teachers as mare concerned 
about them than non-self -actualizing teachers. 

In another study, Coble (1973) investigated the relationship 



between the 



in critical 



level of teacher self-actualization and student gains 



thinking. His approach measured directly the behavior 
of students by administering the liJatsqn-Glaser Critical Thinking 
Appraisal Farm ZM et the beginning of the school year and again 
in April and recording the student responses. The sample included 
k2k biology students and their IB teachers. The teachers were 
then divided into two groups based upon significant and nonsignificant 
changes that occurred in their students 1 critical . thinking 
abilities. Group I was composed of eight teachers selected on 
the basis of significant changes and Group II consisted of 10 
teachers whose students evidenced nonsignificant changes in critical 
thinking. Group I teachers were found to have scared significantly 
higher overall an Shnstram's Personal Orientation Inventory than 
the teachers of Group II. 

By virtue of the review of related research this investigator 
found cause to attempt to further the knowledge of the aspects of 
self-actualizing teachers which affect their pupils. 



CHAPTER- III 
DESIGN OF THE STUDY 

The major purpose of this study was to determine if elementary 
school pupils perceive differently teachers who score high an 
scales of Shostrom's Personal Orientation Inventory versus teachers 
who score low. It was hypothesized that . there would be no statis- 
tically significant difference in their perceptions. 

Instruments . The Personal Orientation Inventory (PQI) wag 
devised by Shostrom (1966) to meet, the need for a comprehensive 
measure of values and behavior integral in developing self- 
actualization. It is used primarily by counselors to determine 
present level of mental health. A normative survey, consisting 
of 150 paired opposite statements of values, it yields measures 
of twelve areas held to be important in the development of self- 
actualization. The twelve areas are: 

1. Tc — Time Competent; able to tie the past and the future 
to the present in meaningful continuity, lives mors 
fully in the here-and-naw 

2. I— Inner Directed; relies an internal influences implanted 

at first by parents and later by other authority 
figures, . internal motivations as apposed to external 
motivations . 

3. SAV— Self-Actualizing Ualuesjlives by values of self- 

actualizing people 

k. Ex--Existentiality ; flexible in application of self- 
actualizing values to one's life 

5. Fr — Feeling Reactivity; sensitive to one's awn needs and 

. feelings 

6. S — Spontaneity; able ta express feelings in spontaneous 

action 

7. Sr— Self-Regard ; able to like one's self because of one's 

strength as a person 

8. Sa— Self-Acceptance; accepts one's self in spite of one's 

weaknesses or deficiencies 



9. f\Jc-— Nature of Man, Constructive; sees man as essentially 
goad 

10. Sy--Synergy ; able to see opposites of life as meaningfully 
related 

11# A — Acceptance of Aggression:; able to accept anger or 
aggression within one's self as natural 

12. C — Capacity for Intimate Contact; able to develop 

meaningful, contactf ul . relationships with other human 
beings 

In a test administered to 303 people, Shostrom reported 
the validity of the subscores as significant at the CU01 level 
with the exceptions that Fr was significant at the 0.05 level 
and Nc was found not significant. 

The selected instrument for determining pupils' perceptions 
of their teachers' behavior was titled "My Teacher" taken from 
the book, Diagnosing Classroom Learning Environments , by Fax, 
Luszki and Schmuck. (Fax, 1966) It is designed to give feedback 
as to how a pupil would change his teacher by allowing the pupil 
to choose the degree, if any, to which he would alter nine specific 
teacher behaviors* The behaviors are: 





1. 


Helps with work 




2. 


Yells at us 




3. 


Makes sure our work is done 






Asks us to decide about how uie will work 




' 5. 


Smiles and laughs 




6. 


Makes us behave 




7. 


Trusts us on aur awn 




a. 


Makes us work hard 




9. 


Shows that he understands haw we feel 




The 


choice-alternatives for, change Included, "much more than 


he 


does now", "a little mare than he does now", "about the same as 


he 


does now", "a little less than he does now" and "a lot less than 


he 


does now" . 



This instrument was administered to pupils in their regular 
classes by the investigator while the respective teachers were 
out of the room. Emphasis was given to assuring the pupils that 
their responses would be held confidential. 

Population * The population for this study consisted of 288 
pupils of 11 elementary teachers of grades four, five and six at 
a selected northern Indiana public elementary school. 

Procedure * The POI is essentially self-administering. 
Test booklets and answer sheets were given to the 11 teachers in 
February, 197^, with the understanding that they would answer as 
honestly as they could in order to provide data for a graduate 
research paper being completed by the investigator. Upon completion 
by the teachers the inventories were machine scored. During the 
first week of March, 131k, permission was obtained from the above 
teachers to administer the "My Teacher" instrument to their pupils. 
The investigator administered the instrument on three consecutive 
mornings to the 11 classrooms within that same week. 

For analysis of the data, the teachers were divided into 
three groups per PDI scale based upon their scores. Group I 
consisted of the tap four scorers. Group II consisted af the four 
lowest scorers. The third group was made up of the three middle 
scorers and for the purposes of this study was disregarded. Pupils 
of respective Group I teachers were labelled Group I pupils. Likewise, 
pupils of respective Group II teachers were labelled Group II pupils. 

A chi square test, as specified by the manual far the Manrae 
12S5 computer f was used to compare Group I pupil responses with 
Group II pupil responses. 



CHAPTER IV 
RESULTS 



The research hypothesis for the investigation stated 
there is no statistically significant difference between pupil 
perceptions of teachers who score high on scales of the PDI 
and teachers who score low. 

Statistical hypotheses were generated by using the Fallowing 
format: . 

There is no statistically significant difference 
between pupil perceptions of teachers who scare 
high versus teachers who score low on scale (a) 
of the POI, relative to teacher behavior, (b) ♦ 

Factor (a) could t;e any of the twelve areas measured an 
the POI. Factor (b) could be any of the nine teacher behaviors 
represented on the "My Teacher" questionnaire. 

Hence, by comparing pupil responses of Group I with pupil 

responses of Group II for each PDI scale and each teacher b8havior f 

108 statistical hypotheses were tested. Far example, Tc-*1 

represents the first statistical hypothesis tested: 

There is no statistically significant difference 
between pupil perceptions of teachers who scare 
high versus teachers who score low on scale Tc 
(Time Competent) of the PDI f relative to teacher 
behavior, "Helps with work". 

A chi square test was used to determine if a significant 
difference existed between the pupil responses for Group I 
and the pupil responses far Group II. The rationale for using 
the chi square was that since, according to the principal of the 
school, pupils were randomly assigned to their teachers at the 



in a manner similar td Group II pupils. With reference to the 
chi square formula Group I pupil responses were deemed f 

(frequency observed) and Group II pupil responses were deemed 

2 

f (frequency expected). Therefore, a value computed far x 
which might exceed probability at the 0.05 lev/el of confidence 
may be interpreted as a significant difference between the 
responses of the two groups. 

□n this basis, 80 of the tested hypotheses were rejected 
and 28 were retained. 

Figure 1 shows the rejected and retained hypotheses. 

All nine hypotheses associated with each of scales I, 
Ft and Sa were rejected. Thus, Group I pupils responded to 
the behavior of their teachers differently than did Group II 
pupils to the behavior of theirs. This fact is mast notable 
because thR differences apply to all nine categories of teacher 
behavior. It would indicate that teachers who scare high on the 
PQI in the areas of Inner Directedness, Feeling Reactivity and 
Self-Acceptance broadly affect their pupils in a manner unlike 
those teachers who scare law. (The reader is cautioned to keep 
in mind that this study does not attempt to judge whether the 
effects in any case are positive or negative.) 

Seven out of nine hypotheses were rejected far each of the 
Tc f S and A. scales. The investigator holds this to be a signifi 
cant number of rejected hypotheses far each of these scaies, 
especially when one considers the fact that for each of these 
scales the retained hypotheses were associated with the same 
teacher behaviors, k (Asks us to decide about how we will work) 
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Figure 1. Rejected and Retained Hypotheses 
(X=Re jected, ^Retained) 



and 9 (Shows that he understands how we feel). From the data, 
□ne may assume that teachers who score high in the areas of 
Time Competence, Spontaneity and Acceptance of Aggression will 
affect their pupils in a manner profoundly different from 
teachers who score low in these areas. However, pupils probably ., 
will not perceive either group of teechers as behaving much 
differently within the realms of pupil input into decieions about 
work or understanding how pupils feel. 

Whereas all rejected hypotheses denote specific significance, 
those areas of measurement on the PQI where fewer than seven 
of nine associated hypotheses were rejected cannot be held to 
be as significant overall as the areas measured on the I, Fr, 
Sa, Tc, S and A scales. These six scales account for **8 of the 
80 rejected hypotheses and but 6 of the 28 hypotheses where 
pupils perceived no difference. 

In viewing the data from the perspective of the pupil-r 
response-to-teacher-behavior factor one gains a somewhat different 
insight. For example, pupil9 perceived Group I teachers signifi- 
cantly different from Group II teachers, when concerned with 
behavior category 1, relative. to every subscore of the PDI. 
In other words, a teacher who scores high in any. area measured 
by the POI would be perceived by . pupils to behave differently 
from a teacher who scores low when it comes to helping pupils 
with work. 



Categories 2 and 6 each had 11 of 12 associated hypotheses 
rejected. Pupils perceived teachers in the "Yella at us" category 
differently in every area except Ex* They also perceived high 
scoring teachers as behaving differently in the "makes us behave M 
category for every case but the SAV scale. 

The categories where the next most differences were per- 
ceived were 5 t Smiles and laughs) and 8 (Makes us work hard). 
Each were catdqories where ID of 12 associated hypotheses were 
rejected. - . ~ 

The teacher behavior where pupils perceive the least 
difference between high scoring teachers and low scoring teachers 
is 9 (Shows that he understands how we feel). Only four of 12 
hypotheses were rejected. This was the only category where fewer 
than half of the associated hypotheses were rejected. 

Behavior category 7 (Trusts us on our own) yielded eight 
rejected hypotheses and four retained. Categories 3 (Makes sure 
our work is done) and k (Asks us to decide about how we will work) 
each yielded seven rejected and Five retained hypotheses*. The 
investigator interpreted these data as revealing less significance 
than the behavior categories mentioned above. 

Considering the overall results of this investigation, one 
may conclude that, in general, pupils do perceive teachers who 
score high on scales of the PDI differently from teachers who 
score low. Whereas previous research has shown that students are 
perceptually aware of the attitudes and values of their teachers, 
this study shows more specifically which elements measured on 
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the POI influence pupil perceptions as related to specific teacher 
behaviors. 



CHAPTER 1/ 

SUMMARY, CONCLUSIONS, AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

Summary • The purpose of this study was to determine if 
pupils perceive teachers who score high on scales of Shastram's 
Personal Orientation Inventory differently than they da teachers 
who score low. From the readings reviewed, it was evident that 
pupils are indeed perceptually aware of th8 attitudes of teachers 
and indications show that pupils are affected in different ways 
by teachers who are measured to be at different levels of self- 
actualization. It was reasoned that if it could be shown that 
pupils perceive teachers differently udth regards to specific 
elements integral to the process of self-actualization, then ste.is. 
could be taken toward supporting theories of Rogers and Combs 
which state that self-actualizing teachers are best equipped to 
provide the helping relationship deemed to be an important factor 
in learning. 

Eleven fourth, fifth and sixth grade teachers at a selected 
northern Indiana school were administered the POI to obtain twelve 
scores an scales of the POI which measure aspects of self-actuali- 
zation. The 288 pupils of the teachers involved ware administered 
the "My Teacher" questionnaire which dealt with pupil perceptions . 
of nine specific teacher behaviors. The tap four scores an each 
POI scale were matched with the law four and the respective pupil 
responses were compared* By pairing each scale af the POI with 
responses to each of the nine teacher behaviors, 108 hypotheses 
were generated in the form: 



There is no statistically significant difference 
between pupil perceptions of teachers who score 
high versus teachers who score law an scale (a) 
of the POI, relative to teacher-behavior, (b) V 

Factor (a) represents any of the twelve scales of the PDI and 

Factor (b) represents any of the nine teacher behaviors found 

an the "My Teacher" questionnaire, 

A chi square test was used to determine "significant dif- 
ferences. On this basis, 80 af the 108 hypotheses were rejected 
and 28 were retained. 

Conclusions * As a. result of the rejection of 80 of the 108 
tested hypotheses and considering the hypotheses a9 the relate to 
the respective scales of the PDI and categories of teacher behavior 
on the "My Teacher" questionnaire, the following conclusions were 
made: 

1. There is a statistically significant difference 
between pupil perceptions of teachers who score 
high an the I, Fr, Sa, Tc, S and A scales of the 
POI and teachers who scare law» 

2. There is statistical evidence ta suggest pupils 
perceive teachers who scare high an the SAV, Ex, 
Sr, IMc, Sy and C scales differently than teachers 
who score law* However, the investigator views 
these data as less significant. 

3. Categories 1 (Helps with work), 2 (Yells at us), 
5 (Smiles and laughs), 6 (M^kes u9 behave) and 8 
(Makes us work hard) represent teacher behaviors 
where pupils perceive the mast difference between 
teachers who scare high an scales of the POI and 
teachers who scare law. 

Recommendations * The evidence of this investigation points 

uut differences in the perceptions of pupils regarding teachers who 

score high an certain scales af the POI and teachers who scare law. 

The following limitations of the study should be kept in mind: 



1. Limited population of 11 teachers and 288 pupila. 

2. One school participated in the investigation. 

3. Questioned validity of the Nc scale of the POI. 

One should also bear in mind the non-judgmental position 
taken by the investigator in this study. To find differences among 
pupils in their perceptions of teachers is not to determine positives 
or negatives in the ways teachers relate to their pupils. 

Knight (1973) suggests the use of the POI as a screening 
device in teacher training institutions to keep law scaring prospec- 
tive teachers out of the field. Her position is based on the 
assumption that self-actualizing teachers are the best teachers. 
Further studies are needed to provide empiric evidence that this 
is f in fact, so. 
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Appendix A 
Questionnaire 
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Date 

MY TEACHER 

Pretend that you could hays your teacher change in same way# Far 
each number, check the box that best tells how vou mould like your 
teacher to act in this class . There are no right or wrong answers * 



The same A little Much less 

a9 he less than than he 

does now he does doss now 
now 



1. Help with work 



2. Yell at us 



3m Make sure work 
is done 



k. As* us to 
decida about 
hQhj we will 

work 



5. Smile and 
laugh 



6. Make us behave 



Much more 
than he 
does now 



A little 
mare than 
he does 
now 



7 • Trust us an 
our awn 



8» Make us work 
hard 



9. Shaw that he 
understands 
haw we feel 
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a 

EL 

LU 
X 



CO 
III 
cr 
a 
u 

CO 



a: 



-j 

CO 

cr 



01 



u 



to 



Pi 



X 

LU 



Pi 
03 

n 
u 

09 



ERLC 



rHrHCMrHrHrHrHrHrH rHrH 



mo>corHr^coacoacocr> 

r-(rHrHrHr-|rHCOrHC\JrHrH 



rH rH CM iHCNJiHrHiHCVJrHrH 



rH rH rH rH rH rH rH H rH ■ rH 



intOmCOVDCOC^rHlDJ-O 
rH>-irH#HrHrHrHC\JrHi-HrH 



j-incprHcOrHcnaiDroo 

HHWCMHW HCM CM CM H 



a^oco^cnn^rrHOrH 



air-a^j-acncocvaaNrH 

rH rH CM rH CM rH iH iH CM rH CM 



rHCMK>J-inU3P*C0Cr»O 

aaaaaaoaarH 



TABLE 2. COMPARISON OF GROUP I AND GROUP II POI SUBSCORES 





Group I 


Group II 




X 


range 


X 


. range 


Tc 


20.25 


20-21 


' 17.00 


16-18 


I 


95.00 


90-101 


79.75 


75-83 


SAV 


23,50 


23-24 


19.50 


18-20 


Ex 


24.50 


21-28 


16.00 


14-18 


Fr 


IB. 75 


17-21 


14.25 


12-16 


S 


15.50 


15-16 


10.75 


10-12 


Sr 


14.50 


14-15 


11.00 


8-12 


Sa 


20.25 


18-23 


15.50 


14-17 


l\!c 


lk.5D 


13-16 


10.50 


9-12 


Sy 


8.25 


8-9 


6.75 


6-7 


A 


19.50 


19-20 


16.00 


11-18 


C 


20.00 


18-24 


14.50 


13-16 
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TABLE 3. PUPIL RESPONSES ON "MY TEACHER" QUESTIONNAIRE, TEACHER 01 



Teacher 


Much . 


A little 


The 


A little 


Much 


behavior 


more. • • 


more • • • 


same* <> • 


less. . . 


less... 


1 


2 


16 


8 


0 


□ 


2 


0 


1 


8 


13 


k 


3 


3 


7 


lk 


1 


1 


U 


3 


15 


8 


0 


0 


5 


0 


8 


18 


0 


0 


6 


1 


8 


12 


k 


1 


7 




7 


15 


0 


0 


8 


1 


8 


11 


6 


0 


9 


8 


11 


7 


0 


0 



TABLE k. PUPIL RESPONSES ON "MY TEACHER" QUESTIONNAIRE, TEACHER 02 



Teacher 


- Much 


A little 


The 


A little 


Much 


behavior 


more ... 


more. . . 


same. • • 


lss s • • • 


less... 


1 




18 


5 


0 


0 


2 


0 


0 


1 


9 


17 


3 


2 


5 


17 


3 


0 


k 


6 


6 


9 


5 


1 


5 


12 


15 


0 


0 


Q 


6 


1 


5 


12 


7 


2 


7 


9 


12 


6 


□ 


0 


8 


0 


1 


7 


Ik 


5 


9 


12 


7 


6 


2 


n 
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TABLE 5. PUPIL. RESPONSES DIM "MY TEACHER" QUESTIONNAIRE, TEACHER 03 



Teacher 


Much 


A little 


The 


A little 


Much 


hphawi nr 

LJCI lu VlUi 


iHt_J X o • • • 


mnpp _ _ m 
ItlUX C # ♦ • 


q amp 

a ante • • • 


1 QC3Q . 


1 DCC _ 
■L B o w w • • 


1 


6 


15 


5 


0 . 


0 


2 


1 


1 


4 


12 


a 


•t 

. j 


J. 


D 


1 a 




n 
U 


k 


9 


6 


6 


h 


1 


5 


15 


6 




1 


0 


6 


2 


l» 


12 


6 


2 


7 


14 


9 


1 


2 


0 


a 


1 


3 


6 


9 


7 


9 


12 


10 


"i 

-> . 


0 


1 


TABLE 6. PUPIL RESPONSES ON "MY 


TEACHER" 


QUESTIONNAIRE, TEACHER Dk 


Teacher 


Much 


A little 


The 


A little 


Much 


behavior 


more. ,. . 


more • • • 


a utile • • • 


les9. * . 


les9... 


1 


0 


5 


22 


0 


0 


2 


1 


2 


20 


3 


1 


3 


3 


a 


9 


7 


0 


i» 


3 


5 


13 


.5 


1 


5 


0 


6 


21 


0 


0 . 


6 


3 


. 9 


12 


3 


0 


7 


i» 


a 


12 


2 


1 


a 


1 


3 


19 


1 


3 


9 


it 


11 


10 


1 


1 



TABLE 7. PUPIL RESPONSES ON "MY TEACHER" QUESTIONNAIRE, TEACHER 05 



Teacher 


Much 


A little 


The 


A little 


Much 


behavior 


more* • • 


less. . . 


same ... 


less. • . 


less... 


1 


3 


10 . 


.. 9 


5 


k 


2 


0 


' 0 


6 


5 


20 


3 


2 


k 


13 


7 


5 


£» 


£» 


13 


S 


6 


2 


5 


15 


6 


5 


2 


3 


6 


1 




3 


11 


12 


7 


Ik 


5 


a 
o 


2 


2 


8 


1 


3 


■z 

■J 


11 


13 


9 


13 


12 


<* 


1 


1 


TABLE 8. PUPIL RESPONSES ON "MY 


TEACHER" 


QUESTIONNAIRE, TEACHER 06 


Teacher 


Much 


A little 


The 


A littla 


Much 


behavior 


more. • . 


less. . . 


same. ■ • 


less... 


less... 


1 


a 


9 


7 


2 


0 


2 


Q. 


1 


U 


3 


18 


3 


1 


3 


11 


3 


8 


i» 


5 


10 


7 


1 


3 


5 


12 


6 ' 


a 


0 


0 


6 


6 


1 


a 


2 


9 


7 


12 


6 


a 


0 


0 


a 


0 


i» 


6 


U 


12 


9 


12 


7 


3 


k 


0 
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TABLE 9. PUPIL RESPONSES ON "MY TEACHER" QUESTIONNAIRE, TEACHER 07 



Teacher 


Much 


A little 


The 


A little 


Much 




more ... 


more. . . 


same. . . 


less ... 


S 5 


1 


6 


8 


15 


1 


0 


2 


1 


1 


13 


10 


5 


3 


3 


8 


16 


2 


1 


k 


7 


11 


i n 


i 

X 


7 


5 


13 


7 


10 


0 


0 


6 


. 5 


8 


12 


5 


o . 


7 
/ 


8 


11 


1 1 


0 


0 


8 


1 


U 




10 


1 


9 


11 


13 


6 


0 :. 


0 


TABLE 10. 


PUPIL RESPONSES ON "MY 


TEACHER" 


QUESTIONNAIRE, TEACHER 08 




Teacher 


Much 


A little 


The 


A little 


Much 


behavior 


more... 


more. • . 


same* . . 


less. . » 


less. . . 


1 


7 


13 


8 


2 


0 


2 


0 


1 


11 


12 


6 


3 


2 


5 


16 


7 


0 


<> 


12 


10 


8 


0 


0 


5 


9 


9 


11 


1 


0 


6 


2 


2 


23 


2 


1 


7 


12 


11 


7 


0 


0 


' a 


0 


5 


15 


7 


3 


9 


8 


9 


13 


0 


0 
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TABLE 11. PUPIL RESPONSES ON "MY TEACHER" QUESTIONNAIRE, TEACHER 05 



Teachsr 


Much 


A little 


The 


A little 


Much 


behavior 


more • • • 


more* . • 


same* • * 


less* . . 




1 


7 


1 


12 


Cm 


n 


2 


q 


1 




u 


g 


3 


2 


1 


12 


3 


k 


it 


6 


7 


7 


0 


2 


5 


a 


6 


7 


0 


1 


6 




0 


12 


1 


5 


7 


9 


3 


8 


2 


0 


O 


1 


2 


H 


7 


a 


q 


7 


6 


D 


1 


2 


TABLE 12. 


PUPIL RESPONSES ON "MY 


TEACHER 11 


QUESTIONNAIRE, TEACHER ID 


Tpfirhpp 


Much 


A little 


The 


A little 


Much 


behavior 


more • • • 


more • • • 


same* • • 


less. . . 


les9.. . 


. i 

X 


2 


5 


11 

X J. 


2 






0 


0 


9 


3 


B 


3 


2 


0 


15 . 


1 


2 


<♦ 


3 


6 


9 


2 


0 


5 


V 


7 


9 


0 


0 


6 


1 


3 


9 


1 


6 


7 


6 


6 


8 


0 


0 


a 


0 


0 


15 


1 


k 


9 


<♦ 


7 


9 


0 


0 
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TABLE 13. PUPIL RESPONSES ON "MY TEACHER" QUESTIONNAIRE, TEACHER 11 



Teacher 


Much 


A little 


The 


A little 


Much 


behavior 


more* . . 


more. . . 


same.. . 


less. . . 


less... 


1 


3 


7 


12 


1 


o 


2 


0 


0 


U 


7 


12 


3 


2 


2 


14 


3 


2 




£» 


5 


13 


1 


0 


5 


Ik 


3 


5 


1 


o 


6 


5 


2 


12 


2 


2 


7 


9 


5 


8 


1 


0 


a 


1 


2 


12 


k 


*♦ 


9 


a 


3 


12 


0 


0 
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